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Mr. W. FARREN. 

The subject of the present memoir 
is one of three sons of the late Mr. 
Farren, of Gower Street, Bedford 
Square, who for many years held a 
respectable rank as a member of 
the Covent Garden Company. The 
affluent circumstances of the father 
enabled the sons to prosecute advan- 
tageously their favourite studies and 
pursuits; and Mr. W. Farren, having 
received his education at the Soho 
Academy, under the celebrated Dr. 
Barrow, made his first appearance on 
any stage, in the character of Sir 
Archy Macsarcasm, at the Plymouth 
Theatre, which then, in part, be- 
longed to his elder brother. From 
Plymouth, the two brothers were 
speedily transplanted to the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, where the younger 
first appeared as the Miser, and then 
as Sir Adam Contest, in the “‘ Wed- 
ding Day ;” personating each charac- 
ter with such success, asinduced Mr. 
Jones, the Patentee, to make his 
Salary equal to that of any other per- 
former on the establishment. And 
here it may not be irrelevant to notice, 
that these young gentlemen, though 
educated at different seminaries, (the 
elder having been a pupil of old Dr. 
Burney,) and being, by the death of 
their father, separated at early ages, 
each took, as their models for imita- 
tion, the fine gentlemen of a particular 
school; the elder personating such 
characters as a youthful Lord Ogleby, 
&c. &c. and the junior becoming the re- 
presentative of the old infirm nobleman. 

Vol. Y. 


In Dublin, these actors became 
popular; and soon received an offer of 
an engagement for the Haymarket The- 
atre, which, however, they declined ; 
and Mr. W. Farren speedily after was 
recommended by his Grace the Duke 
of Leinster, to the Drury-Laue Com. 
mittee, to whom terms were proposed, 
but, for the time, rejected as excessive. 
About this period a most serious dis- 
turbance took place in the Dublin 
Theatre, better known by the name of 
the Dog Row, (in consequence of its 
having taken place on a night, on 
which the “ Dog of Montargis” was 
to be performed,) and Mr. Jones, the 
Patentee, was formally required to 
surrender the management of the 
concern to other hands, after con- 
siderable damage had been comuit- 
ted, and the theatre for some time 
closed. At the commencement of the 
fullowing season, Mr. W. Farren, was 
saluted with the title of Acting Ma- 
nager, at the particular request of 
Mr. Jones, with the full consent of 
the other proprietors, and to the 
great satisfaction of the Dublioa 
audience. 

In the sueceeding summer, the 
Drury Lane Committee offered the 
terms which they had before rejected ; 
but, our actor having pledged him- 
self to his kind-hearted patrons for a 
term of three years, would not desert 
his post, and deferred a London en- 
gagement until the autumn of 1817 ; 
when, being in London, and introdu- 
ced to Mr. Harris, he acceded to a 
liberal offer made by that gentleman, 
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and signed the articles of an engage- 
ment, (to commence from the season 
1818-19,) before he left town. After 
playing twelve months longer in 
Ireland, he took leave of his Dublin 
friends on the 19th of August 1818, 
in his favourite character of Lord 
Ogleby, for his own benefit, under the 
immediate patronage and support of 
the Lord Lieutenant, who accompa- 
nied the Countess of Talbot and his 
family to the theatre. Miss Stephens 


being then in Dublin, volunteered her 
services on the occasion ; and Mr. W. 
Farren bade farewell to a splendid 
audience, who, during his stay 
amongst them,had liberally encouraged 
his rising merit; and who, on parting 
from him, bore honourable testimony 
to his private and domestic worth. 
He made his first appearance on the 
London Boards, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember the 10th, 1818, in the charac- 
ter of Sir Peter Teazle. 


OV II 


London Theatres. 


DRURY-LANE. 


October. 

29. Geraldi Duval—Coronation—M. 
Tonson. 

30. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid 

31. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid 

November. 

1. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid 

3. Folly as it Flies—Ibid — Spectre 
Bridegroom. 

5. Marp er Wire? or, THe De- 
CEIVER DecEIVED. (ist time.)— 
Ibid—Giovanni in London. 

6. Ibid—Ibid—Past Ten o’Clock. 

7. Ibid—Lbid—Giovanni in London. 

8. Ibid—Ibid—M. Tonson. 

9. Ibid—lIbid—Giovanni in London. 

10. Folly as it Flies—Ibid—Hit or 
Miss. 

12. Richard srd (Gloster, Kean.)— 
Adopted Child. 

13. Lost Lire. (1st time.)—Corona- 
tion—Giovanni in London. 

14. Othella—Maid or Wile? 

15. Lost Life—Coronation—Maid or 
Wife? 

16. Richard 3rd—Ibid. 

17. Maid or Wife ? — Coronation— 
Giovanni in London. 

1°. Othello—Hit or Miss. 

20. Maid or Wife ?—Coronation—Gio- 
vanniin London. 


November 3.—Munden made his 
first appearance for the season this 
evening, as Peter Post Obit, in 
“ Folly as it Flies.’ It is not easy 
to conjecture why he selected this 
character on the occasion, for it has 
few or none of those traits which 
coincide with his peculiar genius. 


An old simpleton totters from the 
country to town, hunting after lega- 
cies ; he picks a quarrel with another 
veteran twice as testy, and ten times 
more stupid thau himself; he crowns 
his absurdity with a mock duel, upon 
which he prides himself vastly ; and 
then he gets into a spunging- 
house, from which he runs away. 


This is the sum of his adventures. 


It is manifest, that they afford little 
room to Munden for the display of 
his powers. Yet, even under this 
disadvantage, it was pleasant to meet 
once more with a performer, who is 
perhaps the best living representative 
of that school of Engish Comedy 
which is most conversant with the 
broader shades of humour. Munden 
was never fitted for a satirist; he is 
a bad conductor of keen wit; and of 
all characters in the world, he is the 
least fitted to shoot at the real or 
fictitious vices of an age. On the 
contrary, it is of the very genius of 
his humour to enjoy the follies of the. 
time ;_ he riots among them with all 
the pleasure of a youth just let loose 
upon the novelties of the world. He 
yields to the intoxicating influence of 
his own exulting spirits; and if, 
while he figures and struts about, 
overjoyed in the flow of those spirits, 
he be now and then betrayedinto an 
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expression of feature, or a tone of 
voice, not exactly within the rules of 
legitimate acting, he seems to have 
right to such poetical license, and his 
right is wot disputed. It is only when 
extravagance of this kind is brought 
forward to keep in the expiring em- 
bers of talent, or is substituted for it, 
that it becomes wearisome to the 
most indulgent auditor. But Munden, 
veteran as he is, has not yet suffered 
any considerable decay of energy. 
His style happily needs no great share 
of physical strength, and the volume 
ef his voice remains as copious and 
as versatile as ever. His triumph 
after the duel with Cursitor, was by 
far his best scene. He waved his 
pistol with great courage ; and the 
manner in which he braved the quack 
doctor, and, upon the slightest sup- 
position of an insult, flung him his 
eard, was exuberant of drollery. 
November 5.—A musical piece in 
two acts was produced this evening, 
under the title of “ Maid or Wife?” 
The plot we will describe as briefly as 
may be. Sir George Rakewell, (Ellis- 
ton) whose name sufficiently denotes 
his character, has reformed and mar- 
ried; but, Lady Rakewell, (Miss 
Smithson) quitting home on a visit, 
his old propensities return, and he 
resolves to indulge himself in a little 
intrigue. To forward his views, he 
employs his confidential valet, Ready, 
(Harley) a kind of Figaro, whom he 
retains in his service, solely upon con- 
dition that he does not marry.- Ready, 
however, has secretly espoused Funny, 
(Miss‘Copeland) and, as our readers 
will anticipate, she falls in Sir George’s 
way, and immediately captivates him. 
He introduces her to his house, in- 
sists upon her dining with him, and 
is on the point of becoming very 
particular in his attentions, when 
Ready is rescued from impending 
cuckoldom, by the sudden return of 
Lady Rakewell, whom he has contri- 
ved lo recal by an anonymous letter, 


informing her that her husband “ is 
in a situation the most painful to a 
wife’s feelings.” To her anxious 
enquiries after his health, Sir George 
returns equivocating answers, but 
confesses that during her absence he 
has Deen attacked by a little giddiness ; 
and, upon Ready’s avowing his mar- 
riage, consents to retain him in his 
service, by way of purchasing his 
silence. These few incidents are 
very neatly managed, and the piece is 
altogether a pleasant trifle. The 
scene of the dinner, in which Ready 
is compelled to wait at table, and wit- 
ness the warm advances made to his 
wile, without daring to interfere, is 
well imagined and highly amusing. 
The dialogue is neat; but boasts no 
particular smartness, and on the first 
evening contained some gross allu- 
sions,, which we presume have since 
been castrated: if not, the manager 
merits to undergo that operation him- 
self. “My master thinks that mar- 
riage makes a man lazy,” said Ready 
to his wife. “ Ay, that’s true enough” 
returned she, “for I don’t find you 
half so active now, as you were the 
first week.” Pretty well this for the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Miss 
Copeland, from the Surrey Theatre, 
made her first appearance here in 
Fanny, and was rapturously received, 
as in fact she deserved to be. She is 
one of the cleverest actresses on the 
Stage, both in lively and serious cha- 
racters ; and though her voice is not 
very sweet or powerlul, she sings with 
infinite taste and humour. The piece 
terminated with a compliment paid 
to Fanny, which the audience unani- 
mously applied to the actress, and 
shewed their sense of its correctness, 
by vehement applause. Elliston play- 
ed Sir George tolerably well, but 
could not get through the part, with- 
out exhibiting one of his favourite 
bits of foolery. During the dinner- 
scene, a man in the Pit mounted 
the Coronation Platform ; 
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which, up started Sir George, lapsedin 
a momentinto R. W. Elliston, Esq. and 
exclaimed, witha voice and look which 
they who know him will readily ima- 
gine, but which we cannot pretend to 
describe,—“ You must not stand 
there, sir!” Upon this, the enterpri- 
sing invader of the imperial territory 
was roughly dislodged by a constable. 
The Great Lessee then said, “‘ That 
portion of the Pit has been liberally 
conceded to the Management by the 
Public, and I am sure no gentle- 
man will intrude upon it.” We re- 
collect that when our doughty ma- 
nager exposed himself at the Circus, 
some ten or a dozen years since, he 
was accustomed to thunder out to 
any groundling who stood upon the 
Pit seats, “‘ Get off my benches, Sir !” 
but the scene of this evening was 
much more amusing. On resuming 
his place at the table as Sir George, 
he called for a glass of wine, when he 
‘was promptly answered by a voice 
from the Boxes, “ You’ve had too 
many already!” A few musical 
pieces were interspersed, and the 
whole concluded with a Quartett 
adapted to the Duet “ Oh, ’tis Love!” 
from “ Match Breaking,” which we 
particularized as a delightful compo- 
sition, in our notice of that drama. 
The Bills said, that the music was 
written and selected by the author ; 
and we learn from the newspapers 
that this author is a “Captain Livius, 
a gentleman some years since well 
known in the fashionable circles, and 
a dramatic amateur of great celebrity.” 


November 10th.—Another of the 
Surrey Theatre stars appeared in this 
horizon, in the person of Mr. Fitz- 
william, who made his début as 
O'Rourke O’Daisy,in “ Hit or Miss.” 


November 12th.—In “ Richard the 
Third,” S. Penley, who is re-engaged 
here, played Buckingham ; and in 
the afterpiece of the ‘“ Adopted 
Child,” Michael was performed by 
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Mr. Loveday, from the Edinburgh 
Theatre. 

November 13th.—A new Comedy, 
in three acts, called “ Lost Life,” was 
produced, with some success. The 
plot, as may be seen by the following 
sketch, does not boast of much ori- 
ginality. Three dashing fellows, a 
naval officer, a young libertine, and 
a cockney shop-boy, passing for a 
man of fortune, meet at Dover, each 
doing the best he can to impose upon 
some rich spinster, and inveigle her 
into a marriage. Luckily, at this very 
moment, this very place is made the 
scene of operations of exactly the 
same description, by two adventurous 
damsels from the retreats of Cran- 
bourne-Alley. By the luckiest acci- 
dent in the world, the three bachelors 
become enamoured of the same mis- 
tress, (Mrs. Edwin) who turns out to 
be one of the brace of milliners. Of 
course, each is supposed ignorant of 
the name and person of the other’s 
mistress. Under these circumstances, 
a fierce dispute occurs at a drinking 
party, as to the superiority of the 
charms by which each has been cap- 
tivated; and it is agreed that an 
opportunity shall be provided, by 
which a comparison may be made 
between the supposed three. Each 
of the beaux pledges bimself to bring 
his fair one to the same spot at the 
same hour, and with this arrangement 
the imprudent coquette complies. 
The consequence of her appearance 
before the three lovers, it is easy to 
imagine, gives scope for a good deal 
of laughable incident. The impos- 
ture, however, is detected, and the 
poor lady abandoned by them all. 
There is another set of incidents 
interwoven with this story, merely to 
give due length to the piece. The 
young rake, having gained the affec- 
tions of a girl in humble life, is on 
the point of abandoning her in favour 
of the dashing milliner; but, stung 
with remorse by her reproaches, he 
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yields himself up to despair. The 
uncle of this young woman, Solomon 
Pilgrim, (Munden) long supposed to 
be dead, returns, and after recog- 
nising her, declares her to be the 
heiress of vast estates possessed by 
her father at his death. (How novel ! ) 
This dénouement is followed by a 
series of mistakes with respect to 
the identity of Solomon Pilyrim. He 
has lost a number of documents, 
among which is the history of his 
life. ‘This manuscript has been found 
by Coventry, (Thompson) and upon 
the strength of such a voucher, he 
assumes the title of Pilgrim, and 
claims possession of his property. In 
the sequel, this fellow marries the 
lady from Cranbourne-Alley, each in- 
tending to impose on the other. The 
termination requires scarcely to be 
told. The young libertine, now re- 
formed, is married to the heiress, 
whom he had loved as the humble 
maid; the real Solomon Pilgrim is 
recognised, and each is made happy. 
The striking fault of this piece is 
the serious and didactic tone which 
it maintains throughout. Next, the 
incidents are strangely multiplied, 
particular scenes necessarily too short, 
and so overcharged with business, 
that there is scarcely any room left to 
develope the respective characters, 
or to awaken particular intcrest 
ia the audience for any of them. 
Yet, in several of the early scenes, 
and always indeed in those where the 


two mock fashionable females are on — 


the stage, there is a spirit and ele- 
gance in the dialogue that belong to 
the school of genuine comedy. 
November 20th.—Madame Vestris 
heing suddenly taken ill, her part in 
“Giovanni in London” was played 
by Miss Blake, who made her debut 
last season at the Haymarket, as 
Macheath. The Bills announced 


her in the following captivating 


KP The sudden indisposition of 
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Madame Vestris (a severe cold) pre- 
vents her appearance this evening. 
To supply a new substitute was a 
desideratum of consequence,* and, 
in the spirit ofthis desire, Miss Blake, 
who made her representations of Ca 
tain Mucheath, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, so attractive, bas. by the con- 
sent of her instructor, Mr. Nathan, 
undertaken the character at a few 
hours’ notice; and, the usual indul- 
gence will be extended, no doubt, to 
the hazard of the attempt. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


October 

29. Exile—Warlock of the Glen. 
30. Ib.—Brother and Sister. 

31. Ib.—Poor Soldier. 


November 
1. Ib.—Brother and Sister. 
Ib.—X. A Z. 


5. Ib.—Warlock of the Glen. 
6. She Stoops to Conquer—Brother 
and Sister. 
7. Exile—Blind Boy. 
8. Ib.—Too Late for Dinner. 
9. [b.—Blind Boy. 
10. VENISON Pasty, (ist. 
time. ) 
12. Ib.—Blind Boy. 
13. Twelfth Night—Miller and hisMen 
14, Exile—Day after the Wedding— 
Bombastes Furioso. 
15. Stranger—Barber of Seville. 
16. Exile—Poor Soldier. ; 
17. Rob Roy—Love, Law, and Physic. 
19. Exile—Warlock of the Glen.+ 
20. Hamlet—Citizen. 


November 6. — “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” which never loses any 
part of its attractive power by repe- 
tition, was performed, for the purpose 
of introducing an actress, who, al- 
though not new to London, bas 
now for the first time made her debut 
at one of the great Winter Theatres. 
The character in this play which ex- 
cites the greatest share of interest, 
and in the performance of which the 


hit this at Miss Cubitt, 
acne hitherto been the substitute. 


; ” 
it ted for“TheBlindBoy on 
of the illness of Fawcett, 
art in “The Exile” was play y 
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greatest skill, spirit, naivets, and 
talent must be displayed, is that of 
Miss Hardcastle, because, like Letitia 
Hardy, in the “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
and Maria in the “ Citizen,” she bas 
two distinct parts to sustain—that 
ofan accomplished lady, and a humble 
dependant. Mrs. Chatterley, who 
has heretofore shone at the English 
Opera House and Haymarket, made 
her first appearance here in this eha- 
racter; and her suceess answered 
every expectation which her warmest 
friends could have anticipated. To 
a most judicious conception of the 
part, she adds a proportionate share 
of spirit and vivacity; together with 
an archness that excites our mirth, 
and an intelligence which commands 
admiration. She besides evinced 
another species of merit, very rarely 
found in performers making their 
first appearance at this large house. 
She contrived to make herself distinct- 
ly heard in every part of it. This 
may be considered as a mere me- 
chanical quality, but it is of no small 
importance in a place where, in ad- 
dition to a telescope, an auditor must 
otherwise be under the necessity of 
using an ear-trumpet. Mrs. Chatterley 
is an actress who appears to be com- 
pletely self-possessed, and not to have 
borrowed any thing from imitation. 
She is at once original and consistent. 
She gives an expressiou which satis- 
fies the judgment, while it pleases and 
delights the fancy. Mrs. Davison 
has long been considered as unrivalled 
in this character ; and although, upon 
the whole, she must be considered as 
the first Miss Hardcastle on the stage, 
her greatest admirers will find nume- 
rous attractions in Mrs. Chatterley, 
notwithstanding the difference which 
is observable in the performance of 
each. The one is distinguished for 
an uncommon share of impressiveness 
and humour; the other for airiness 
and vivacity. Each of them makes 
the character her own, and exhibits 


nearly an equal share of excellence.. 
In one respect there seemed to be an 
error in the performance of Mrs. C. 
When Young Marlow asked her if the 


house was not an inn; her manner of 


undeceiving bim was accompanied. 
with too much laughter and levity.. 
This was a departure from the humble 
and modest disguise which she had 
assumed, and one which Mrs. Davison. 
always carefully avoided. The whole 
of her performance, however, was 
received with loud applause; and 
when, after the falling of the curtain, 
the “Exile” was announced for the 
ensuing evening, several voices called 
for a repetition of the Comedy. 
November 10.—We deem ourselves 
very unfortunate in not being present 
this evening, to witness the perform- 
ance of a farce called “ The Venison 
Pasty,” which we find drove all the 
ladies from the boxes, by its indecency, 
before the first act was well ended ;. 
and which must consequently have 
been a glorious treat for elderly 
gentlemen like ourselves. The hint 
of the thing, we believe, was taken 
from a story told of Henry the Fourth 
of France and his Confessor. A 
gentleman, enamoured of a girl whom 
one of his servants is about to marry, 
engages to treat this servant (Liston) 
with venison pasty every day till the 
wedding takes place, on condition 
that, should the bridegroom elect be 
found picking a bit of any other kind 
of food, the master is to have free 
access to the intended bride. The 
idea of the Plot, it must be allowed, 
was brilliant; now for the Dialogue. 
“The author,” says the ‘Herald,’ 
“forgot that he wrote for an English 
audience, when he rested the chief 
strength of his piece upon those little 
ambiguities and points of expression, 
which tell much better in the French 
language than in curs. There were 
also many gross allusions, which could 
not to be tolerated in any languages 
and to the frequent use of these, and 
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‘one very indecent situation, is to be 
imputed the marked condemnation 
which this production experienced.” 
So far the “ Herald.” ~The oracle of 
Blackfriars, the “ Old Times,” is not 
less explicit: —“‘ The writer of this 
farce seems to have had no concep- 
tion of what is due to civilized com- 
pany. In him ‘ want of decency’ was 
most emphatically ‘want of sense.’ 
His broad and coarse ribaldry was 
not redeemed by a single turn of in- 
vention, by a single happiness of 
expression. It was dull, downright 
indecency from beginning to end ; 
and would have been hissed off the 
Stage even in the unfastidious reign 
of Charles the Second.”—It is scarcely 
necessary for us to add that this 
wretched piece was damned most 
unequivocally. 

November 13.—“ Twelfth Night” 
was performed at this Theatre to- 
night, and Miss M. Tree resumed 
the character of Viola. It was ber first 
appearance since her severe indisposi- 
tion; and we were sorry to perceive 
that not only her person, but her spirits 
also, seem to have suffered consi- 
derably. Her entrance was greeted 
with loud and cheering applause; but, 
in the very opening scenes, it was 
evident she had resumed her duties 
Somewhat prematurely. ‘There was 
a languor—aun ill-suppressed feeling 
of extreme lassitude, throughout her 
whole performance ; and in the beau- 
tiful, but very diffieult song, “ Bid me 
discourse,” she broke off at the close 
of the second line, utterly unable to 
proceed. The audience applauded 
to the very echo, and a multitude of 
Voices exclaimed ‘‘ Omit the song,” 
but still she made several altcmpts to 
proceed with it. They were, how- 
ever, ineffectual; and, after remain- 
ing in this painful situation several 
minutes, she retired to the back of 
the stage. Abbott ‘immediately came 
to her support; and, as soon as the 
applause had subsided, he offered an 


apology for her, which was received 
with every demonstration of sympathy, 

November 15.—The following re- 
marks on Miss Bakewell have been 
furnished us by a correspondent :— 
“In the present degraded state of the 
Theatres, when gaudy spectacle is the 
order of the night, and horses the 
masters of the ceremonies, when taste 
aud refinement are banished from our 
Stage, to make way for these great 
four-legged characters, the real lover 
of the drama must feel a peculiar 
delight at the announcement of a 
piece which he may venture to attend, 
without having his ears offended by 
the clattering of hoofs, or witnessing 
the exertions of such performers as 
Mr. Young. Mrs. Faucit, and many 
others, wasted upon parts far beneath 
their acknowledged talents, 

“Such announcements are now, 
indeed, 
“‘ Like angels’ visits, few, and far between ;” 
and, even for these, we are indebted 
to the appearance of some new can- 
didate for Thespian honours. The 
fascinating Mrs. W. Chatterley, favour- 
ed us with “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
That enslaving vocalist, and charming 
actress, Miss M. ‘Tree, selected 
“Twelfth Night ;” and treated us 
with her own sweet Viola, on which 
she conferred all the charms of its 
original fascination; and, to the 
debutante of this evening, we were 
indebted for the “Stranger.” The 
young lady’s name is Bakewell. It 
is reported that she is of a good family 
in Yorkshire, and a pupil of Mr. 
Young. If it be possible for excel- 
lence in the dramatic art to be ac- 
quired by tuition, I imagine no one 
can be better qualified for the task of 
imparting it than Mr. Young. Miss 
Bakewell, however, las uniled to 


study, an ardent love for the pro- 


fession which inclination led. her to 
embrace. ‘To undertake the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Haller, is become ex- 
tremely hazardous, from the com- 
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parison which is instituted between 
every new performance, and that of 
Miss ONeill, for whom, it may 
be almost said, it was exclusively 
adapted: full of softness, penitence, 
and tears, she portrayed the sorrows 
of the guilty Adelaide with so strong, 
and agonizing a fidelity, as to make 
us despair of ever seeing it so per- 
formed again: the d€but of this even- 
ing afforded another melancholy in- 
stance of this. The lady appears to 
be about thirty ; and possesses a fine 
figure, tall and well proportioned ; 
but, here the bounties of nature cease. 
High cheek-bones, eyes sunk in the 
head, and a very wide mouth, are 
but ill calculated for the varied 
expressions of the tragic muse. She 
was much affected on her entrée, 
almost to fainting; and the incor- 
rectness of her conception soon be- 
came apparent. In the scene with the 
Baren, where she relates to him the 
distribution of her amusements, she 
substituted a monotonous whine, for 
that colloquial ease and innate ele- 
gance which Miss O'Neill and Miss 
Dance imparted to this part of the 
performance. When disclosing herself 
to the Countess, the attitude of hum- 
bled guilt with which she sank to 
earth, was truly beautiful; but even 
here, and in the last affecting scene, 
although she commanded the atten- 
tion, she coald scarcely be said to 
excite the sympathy of the spectators. 
She had a most indulgent audience, 
who encouraged her with repeated 
plaudits ; and at the fall of the curtain, 
some few injudicious friends, by their 
boisterous applause, demanded a re- 
petition of the play for the following 
evening: a violent contest then en- 
sued; not a note of the Overture to 
“ Figaro” was heard; and, amidst 
applause and hisses, the Opera com- 
menced. At length, Mr. Fawcett 
appeared, inthe grave wig of Doctor 
Bartholo ; and, after addressing the 
audience, retired. The malcontents 
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were not so easily to be silenced ; and 
Mr. Fawcett was again forced to make 
bis appearance. He said, “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, it is very unusual 
for the audience to command a play ; 
nevertheless, if such be your wish, 
I shall always feel proud in obeying 
such commands.” Hethen gave out 
the “ Stranger ;” and the Opera was 
begun again. 

“The performance of Miss Bake- 
well holds out a very faint promise 
of future excellence ; and the public 
will yet wish for the return of Miss 
Dance, who, spite of her studied de 
clamation, possessed many good points, 
and a mind, which, with more study 
and experience, would cvince capa-' 
bilities of a higher order: taken asa 
whole, her Mrs. Haller far excelled 
Miss Bakewell’s, or Mrs Brudenell’s. 
Mr. Meadows’s Peter was a most 
natural piece of acting, and will 
establish his fame with all who wit- 
nessed it: he was rapturously ap- 
plauded.” 

November 20.—Mrs. Chatterley, as 
she becomes more generally known, 
gains rapidly upon the good-will of 
the town. She has performed Edmund, 
(“ Blind Boy,”) and Lady Freelove, 
(“ Day after the Wedding,”) and this 
evening appeared as Maria in the 
“Citizen.” She played it admirably ; 
though the exuberance of her gaiety 
offended some fastidious mortals in’ 
the Pit, who uncourteously hissed 
her in the last scene of the first act. 

November 22.—Miss Bakewell ap- 
peared in Mrs. Haller for the second 
and last time. The experiment has 
failed completely. 


HAYMARKET. 


October 
27. Beggar’s Opera—Village Lawyer.* 


* These pieces were substituted for 
Match-Making,” and She Stoops 
to Conquer,” on account of Baker’s 
illuess. 
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29. Green Man—Beggar’s Opera. 
30. Match-Breaking—Marriage of Fi- 
garo. 
31. Match-Making—Begzar’s O —_ 
Spoild 
ovember 
1. Ibid—Ibid—Fortune’s Frolic. 


2, ibid — lhid — A Roland for an 
Oliver. 


This house closed on the 2nd. of 
November, and we record the cir- 
cumstance without the slightest feel- 
ing of regret, for our stock of amuse- 
ment gained little addition frum its 
performances. The Company, with 
half-a-dozeu exceptions, has been 
below the average of provincial 
troops; and of the new pieces pro- 
duced, there were but two (“ Mateh- 
Making” and “ Match-Breaking) 
possessing the slightest merit; nor, 


had they any pretensions to rank . 


higher than mere after-pieces. We 
have no inclination to point out in- 
dividually the demerits of all the 
new performers, few of whom we 
imagine will again be suffered to try 
the patience of a London audience ; 
but we shall take a parting glance at 
a fewof them. Mr. Tayleure, from 
whom much was expected, has by no 
means satisfied the expectations ex- 
cited by the praises of his Liverpool 
friends. His wife is a clever woman, 
but her voice isa sad drawback upon 
the effect of her performances, and 
she is clearly too old fur the line of 
characters she undertakes. Mr. Leoni 
Lee will not quickly receive a second 
summons frei Bath ; and Mr. Baker 
is now in his proper sphere at the 
Olympic. Mrs. B. (who we see is 
playing at the Adelphi Theatre) is by 
far the most valuable female member 
of the provincial levy. She is a very 
pretty, delicate woman, and a highly 
pleasing actress. Mr. Williams is 
another recruit who rises above me- 
diocrity. He isa sort of compound 
of Tokely and W. Chatterley, and be- 
gan to please the town, having in the 
course of the season “ moderated the 
Vol. V. 


rancour of his tongue,” which at one 
period gave out the most brazen, car- 
distressing tones we ever listened to. 
Decamp is always affected, and fre- 
quently disgusting ; yet, he is by no 
means destitute of ability, and we 
should be glad to see him permanently 
restored to the London Stage: but 
this, we imagine, his Neweastle con- 
nexion forbids. J. Russell has evi- 
dently sunk himself much in the 
estimation of the public, by bis vile 
burlesques of Mathews’s manner. He 
must divest himself of this propensity, 
or he will never be louked upon as 
anything better than a pitiful imitator, 
following his great original at an 
immeasurable and hopeless distance. 
Miss R. Corri has quitted the Stage, 
“ prompted,” says the Morning Post, 
“by an unconquerable thirst for 
private and retired life.” She will 
not be missed. Conway, as usual, 
has been treated in @ scurvy way by 
the bravos of the press, but he has 
earned the good opinion of those who 
judge for themselves, and regard with 
due contempt the vile personal abuse 
that has been heaped upon him. 
“ O’er all the rest, an undistinguished 
crew,” Oblivion bas already thrown 
her darkest veil, and we shall not 
attempt to remove it. Such per- 
formers as Terry, Jones, and Oxberry, 
must sometimes have been most vilely 
annoyed, by being compelled to per- 
form with these despicable associates. 

Subjoined is a copy of the Leave- 
taking Address, delivered by Terry :— 


Lapres anp GeNTLeMEN,—I am 
deputed bythe Proprietor to offer you 
the customary return of his grateful 
acknowledgments for ‘the lrberal sup- 
port with which you have seconded 
his anxious and arduous endeavours 
to establish an independent Company 
in the New Haymarket Theatre. It 
would be tedious to detail to you the 
numerous and peculiar difficulties of 
such an undertaking, as well as the 
new and increasing obstructions with 
which this little establishment, so long 
the object of your favour, (and, it may 
almost be said, of your affection,) bas. 
now to contend. 
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Our short Summer privilege gra- 
dually encroached upon, and each 
succeeding year made less and less, by 
the invasions of the Winter Houses, 
has at length been entirely taken from 
us byoneof them. Since, then, the 
Winter Theatres are becoming Sum- 
mer ones, and are striving utterly to 
deprive us of that small portion of the 
year which had hitherto been left free 
to our use, it is but fair (indeed itis 
the only chance we have remaining) 
that we, availing ourselves of the full 
extent of the Royal License, granted 
to this property, should, in return, 
endeavour as muchas possible to make 
the Summer Theatre a Winter one. 

Of the difficulty of this attempt, the 
Proprietor is fully aware; neverthe- 
less, he enters the open field of public 
competition, prepared to struggle and 
endure. Heenters it, at present, in- 
deed, with unequal strength, and sur- 
rounded by obstructions; yet he is 
willing to fight on, until he may at last 
succeed in establishing a company, 
independent of the larger Theatres, 
which, through the full extent of his 
License, may have a just and equal 
claim to your support, in a Theatre 
honourably devoted to all the legiti- 
mate purposes of the British Drama. 

Much ofthe incipient difficulty which 
attends new attempts has, of course, 
been removed by the experiment of 
the present season, and much of the 
experience beneficial to future efforts 
has been obtained. And the Pro- 
prietor desires me to assure you, that, 
with bis means, his exertions shall 
gradually increase in every depart- 
ment, to meet the wishes of an indul- 

ent public, whom it is equally his 
sate, his interest, and his desire to 
serve. Every alteration or addition, 
by which the comfort, the eonvenience, 
or the dramatic effectiveness of this 
Theatre can be improved, shall be 
attended to; and no exertion on the 
Proprietor’s part shall be omitted, to 
encourage rising talent, and lo secure 
such of that already established, as 
time and opportunity may render ac- 
cessible to him. 

I have now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
only to add the sincere thanks of the 
several Performers, for the liberal 
support you have granted them, with 
which [beg most cordially to unite my 
own; and, for the present, respect- 
fully and gratefully bid you farewell. 


There is great reason, we all of 
us know, for the complaints contained 
in this speech; but, the public begin 
to be wearied with the tone of queru- 
lous lamentation, continued by the 


managers from year to year, both {a 
their opening and closing addresses ; 
nor has the experience of the Season 
just terminated, tended to make them 
very warmin the cause of this house. 
Let the proprietors leave complaining, 
and busy themselves in collecting a 
strong compauy, which would operate 
more forcibly in their favour, than 
the eloquence of a Demosthenes, ex- 
pended in declaiming against the 
Winter Managers, and give people 
some reason to feel indignant at their 
overbearing encroachments. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Clara Fisher played Little Pickle, 
Crack, and the Actress of All Work, 
here on the 3Ist. October, for the 
benefit of Bengough, whose night at 
the Surrey Theatre failed, through 
the inclemency of the weather. Miss 
F. has not made a very perceptible 
advance in stature since we last saw 
her, three years since, but is still the 
little intelligent creature she was in 
1818. An Address was spoken by 
her in the course of the evening, 
which we mention for the sake of 
reprobating a piece of vile quackery 
connected with it. Mr. Kean, (in 
company with Mrs. K.) was con- 
spicuously seated in the Boxes, “and 
was very archly alluded to (says the 
Morning Post) as a proof that merit 
is not to be estimated by the yard.” 
One couplet ran thus: — 


“‘ Were this the standard, I believe, 
hard by, 
‘ Our — Richard is not six feet 
high.” 
The exhibition was evidently a 
concerted thing, and kad been as 
carefully got up with a view to effect, 
as the Procession in the “ Exile.” 
Mr. Kean is little in mind as well as 
in body, we suspect, upon some points. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 


This house terminated a short 
Season of six weeks on the 29th of 
November, and we fear without ex- 
periencing much profit. Most of the 
old favourite performers had deserted 
to other companies, nor were the 
vacancies very satisfactorily supplied 
by the raw country recruits whom 
Mr. Dibdin had selected. A gentle- 
man, however, who made his début 
as 2anga, displayed some talent ; and 
Miss Booth sustained a few characters 
admirably, previous to her engage- 
ment at the Olympic. She was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Macauley. 


WEST-LONDON THEATRE. 


The promised adaptation of “ GEdipus” 
has been produced here ; and, though 
somewhat “ caviare tu the general,” 
it has been eminently attractive. It 
is not, however, a new translation ; 
but merely a cento compiled from 
former versions by Mr. J. S. Faucit, 
after the manner of Howard Payne, 
in that famous scrap of patch-work, 
called “ Brutus.” Huntley plays 
CEdipus, aud Mrs. Glover Jocasta. 
A melo-drame called “ Elshie,” just 
brought forward, is a very interesting 
piece; the story, from the “Tales of 
My Landlord,” has been dramatised 
before, but, we think, not so cleverly. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


The speculation of Messrs. Reeve 
avd Barlow, who last Season rented 
this house, having proved a very un- 
fortunate one, it opened under a new 
management on the 3rd. of November. 
he principal members of the Com- 
pany are Messrs. Oxberry, Tayleure, 
Baker, G. Smith, Vale, and Howard ; 
Mrs. Pearce, Miss Booth, Miss Wal- 
pole, Miss Healy, and Miss E. Scott. 
The only novelties hitherto produced, 
are “ Life in London,” a .comic 


drama, founded on a popular slang 
work lately published under that 
title ; and a burlesque piece, called 
** Rumfuskin,” which is humorous, 
though without the slightest semblance 
of novelty. Oxberry, who appears 
to be the prime agent here, spoke the 
following Address the night the house 
opened -— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, this little box, 
To-night, a new adventurer unlocks; 
Nor opes it vainly, for this light pre- 
sents 

A graceful exhibition of contents. 

** Oxberry,” said he, “ urge, to our 
friends, my plea.’— 

*‘Turge,” said; bless you, they'll 
laugh at me. 

“Vet, —_ you wish it, be my efforts 
tried ; 

“ Your cause my spur—their service 
ail my pride.” 

Having this smiling generous range 
survey’d, 

And bow of gratitude before you made, 

Ito my pleading come:—Cause good 
I trust is, 

Before this honourable High Court of 
Justice ; 

And, as a long preamble but parade is, 

Open my brief—My Luds, and eke my 
Ladies, 

The plaintiff’s but a Minor, plea em- 
phatic ; 

Defendants Majors in the corps dra- 
matic; 

Majors of Horse; for, either leads a 
troop, 

Cock-horse, to conquer, riding cock- 
a-huop! 

Our Minor infantry ’twill sore affect 
"em, 

Borne down by troopers, unless you 
protect ’em. : 

To mount his corps and canter into 
favour, . 

Our leader feltinelined. i made him 
waver— 


“ Where have you room,” said I, “ for 


capering cronies ?— 
Unless you mouct them all on Shetland 
ponies ; 
Show an Archduke from Lilliput just 
come, 
And England’s Champion in Sir 
Tommy Thumb!” 
This he might do, wert g ood dramatic 
law, 
If nought but horses can be found to 
dra ; 
If the high horse, to please you, must 
be straddled, 
Taste bitted, fancy rein’d, and genius 
suddled ; 


! 
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But, wanting requisites to raise an 
army, 

He aims by a peace establishment to 
charm you; 

Trusting to Pegasus, whate’er betide 


im, 

And Mirth’s old hobby-horse, with me 
to ride him! 

Now, lest my pleading tire, ’twere best 
to pause ; 

Safe in your hands I leave my client’s 
cause: 


Minor, with such stout Majors to con- 
tend, 


In public patronage must seek afriend; 
(But pleads for favour only if bis due) 
e pleads for justice—and he pleads 


to you. 

After this, the performances pro- 
ceeded pretty smoothly, till the Stage 
became nearly invisible to the audi- 
ence, by the extinction of the gas 
foot-lights. ‘They were, however, re- 
lit, but again disappeared. This 
happened half-a-dozen times, and 
caused much stink and murmuring ; 
when Oxberry came forward and 
apologised ; adding very unnecessarily 
that, if the Proprietor followed his 
advice, he would discard gus alto- 
gether. A fellow in the Gallery now 
inquired whether the last quarter’s 
rate had been paid to the Gas Com- 


pany ; but this question Oxberry de- 
clined answering. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 
\ 


This house appears to be a kind of 
double to the Coburg, being under 
the same management, exhibiting the 
same pieces, and the company con- 
sisting chiefly of a selection from that 
of the Lambeth establishment. The 
Bills contain the subjoined puff, the 
policy of which we hold to be doubt. 
ful. ‘To our thinking, it seems more 
calculated to deter persons from en- 


tcring the house, than to attract them 
thither :— 


‘The excessive numbers which crowd 
this Theatre, to the inconvenience of 
the visitors, and the partial interrup- 
tion of the performances, render it 


necessary for the Proprietor to assure 
the Public that he will not be unmind- 
ful of their comfort ; but, in return for 
so flattering a testimonial of their 
favour, will shortly take measures for 
enlarging the theatre. 

We are not at all surprised at this 
alarming influx of visitors, since we 
find that the principal piece performed 
here is styled Tne Banp or 
a title which must present irresistible 
attractions to Mesdames Levy, Abra- 
hams, and Solomons, of Rosemary 
Lane, with their interesting infant 


progeny. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A young fellow, calling himself Mr. 
Francis, was brought to Bow Street 
Office, November 22nd, charged with 
disturbing the audience at this theatre 
on the preceding evening. It ap- 
peared that he had been playing the 
fool in the Pit Lobby, and, on the 
constables belonging to the house re- 
monstrating, he rushed into the Pit, 
vociferatinga variety ofobscene words. 
On the officers endeavouring to remove 
him, he violently opposed them witha 
thick stick, breaking sundry heads 
and lamps. He was ordered to find 
bail; but the Managers expressing 
their willingness to pardon him, he 
apologised for his conduct, and was 
dismissed. 


COBURG THEATRE. 

A gentleman was dragged out of the 
Dress Boxes at this theatre, a few 
nights since, by a Constable, and 
handcuffed, because he refused tu take 
his hat off. We mention this, as a 
caution to such of our readers as may 
be unwary enough to pay the house a 
visit; and in order that they may not 
forget what is due to the elegant 


society they will find themselves 
amongst. 
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LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Lord Byron has transmitted to 
England three more Dramatic Poems, 


entitled “Cain,” “Sardanapalus,” and 
“ The Foscari.” 


A new edition of Mr. H. Siddons’s 


“ Treatise on Gesture,” is nearly 
ready. 


In the press, “ The Martyr of 
Antioch,” a Dramatic Poem, by the 
Rev. F. Milman. 


Leigh Hunt is gone to reside at 
Pisa, accompanied by his family. 

Terry announces a new work 
ealled “ The British Theatrical Gal- 
lery,” containing full-length Portraits 
of the principal Performers, with 
Biographical Notices. No. 1. will 
appear in January. 


Mrs. Stppons has returned from 
her continental excursion. She 
crossed from Calais to Dover in the 
Rob Roy Steam Packet, and reached 
London ‘early in November. 


“Mr. and Mrs. NoBie have been 
engaged for a considerable time past, 
at the Bourdeaux Opera House, where 
they met with unbounded applause. 
They are now at Paris, on their way 
to England.”—M. Chronicle, Nov. 5. 


Srtenora is gone to Italy, 
with her father, and a younger sister, 
(Angelina,) who made her debut last 
season at a benefit concert.— London 
J .g. Nov. 


Mr. F. E. Jones, formerly pro- 
prietor of the Dublin Theatre, was 
Jast month brought up, as an Insolvent, 
in the Debtor’s Court of that city; 
and, there being no opposition, was 
discharged. 


Matnews was “ At Home” last 
month at Wolverhampton and Stafford. 


“Havre ve Grice. An elegant 
Theatre is erecting here, in which 
English and French Plays are to be 


performed alternatcly.”—M. Herald, 
Nov. 7. 


Marino Fartero bas again been 
unfortunate at Paris. It was pro- 
duced, Nov. 7, at the Théatre de la 
Porte St. Martin, in the Shape of a 
Melodrame, and finally driven from 
the Stage.—In the King’s Bench, on 
the 2nd of November, the Case of 
“ Murray v. Elliston,” respecting the 
right to perform this piece, (Vide p.184) 
was called; but, no Solicitor appear- 
ing on the part of the plaintiff, it was 
struck off the List. On the following 
day, application was made to have it 
restored to the paper, on the plea 
that the Plaintiff’s Counsel was out 
of Town; but, the Court ruled that 
the request must form the subject of 
a special application in ‘Term. 


“ Pizarro produced on an average 
£480 per night, and the ‘ Second 
Part of Henry IV. £500 per night, 
the first twenty nights of performance.” 
—M. Herald, Oct. 27. 


Cooke. An engraved sketch of 
his monument, built at Kean’s expence 
in America, (Vide p. 269) has been 
published. It consists of a simple 
pedestal, surmounted by an urn, and 
bearing the following inscription :— 


Erected to ihe Memory of GrorGe 
Freperick Cooke, by EpomunDKEaN, 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
1821.” 


Subjoined, is this choice couplet:— 


Turee KINGDOMS CLAIM HIS BIRTH; 
Born HEMISPHERES PRONUUNCE HIS 
worTu! 


Cataxant is about to visit Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. On her return 
she will take York, Newcastle, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other large towns in her way, at 
all of which she will sing; so that 
she is not expected to reach London 
again before March. 


Vivat Rex. We observe that this 
loyal aspiration, which the wary mana 
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gers of the several metropolitan thea- 
tres expunged from their Bills during 
the heart-burnings of 1820, has again 
made ils appearance in some of them. 
In those of the English Opera House 
its insertion was resumed a day or two 
after the Queen’s Funeral ; and it has 
been given in those ofthe Surrey and 
Adelphi Theatres since the re-open- 
ing. The Patent Managers, however, 
have not thought proper hitherto to 
revive the ancient custom. 


J. Capman, (say the daily papers) 
who suffered death on the 2lst Nov. 
for uttering forged Bank-Notes, was 
a young man of considerable ability. 
He was the author of several poems; 
and produced at Sadler’s Wells a 
translation of the French drama 
entitled “ Anglade,” and also a still 
more succéssful piece, called “ The 
Father’s Curse.” 


Horsemansuip.—The new grand 
pageant forthcoming at Drury Lane, 
representing his Majesty’s late visit 
to Dublin, will be ofthe most splendid 
and astonishing description. Five 
hundred supernumeraries are engaged, 
and forty horses. One scene, repre- 
senting the interior of the Dublin 
Theatre, will surpass everything yet 
produced ; a complete theatre will be 
erected on the stage, with a Pit and 
two tiers of Boxes, to hold 500 persons. 
The estimated expence is £7000.— 
M. Herald. 


Dramatic Errect. The following 
specimen of Yankee lying is copied 
fromthe ** American National Gazette: 


“* One of the most remarkable in- 
stances with which we are acquainted, 
of the illusion produced by theatrical 
exhibitions, occurred in a small town 
in Maryland, several years ago. In 
the evening of a day on which a militia 
muster had been held in the town, 
‘Othello’ was performed in a barn, 
by a company of strolling players. A 
piece of canvass was let down before 


the door, and acentinel, one of the 
train-bands, stationed at it with @ 
londed musket, in order to prevent a 
gratuitous yaze from the outside, and 
the irruption of unruly persons. The 
man contrived to put his head in from 
time to time, and to catch thus the 
intrigue ofthe play. He was observed 
to be occasionally much agitated during 
the third and fourth acts, but the cause 
was not suspected. Suddenly, just as 
the Moor was about to stifle Desde- 
mona, he turned impetuously in, le- 
velled his piece at the actor, and shot 
him dead; exclaiming with fury, ‘ No 
damned Negro shall ever murder a 
white woman in my presence, if I can 
help it!’ We have this anecdote from 
an eye-witness, a gentleman of unques- 
tionable veracity, who attests that the 
poor centinel was not intoxicated, and 
had the reputation of good-nature and 
good conduct.” 


Ranewacn. The idea of rebuilding 
this place of amusement is likely to be 
speedily adopted.—M. Post, Nov. 8. 


VauxHatL, Mr. Barrctt has left 
Town, for Paris, to make arrange- 
ments with the proprietors of the 
public gardens there, (Vide p. 375.) 
Vauxhall will assume a new feature 
next Season.”—M. Herald, Nov. 1. 


MapameE Fopor intends shortly to 
proceed from Paris to Italy. Sharp 
contentions respecting her native place 
have recently occurred; the Parisians 
universally insisting that she is ‘* one 
of them,” which, however, is contra- 
dicted very stoutly. 


Miss KEtty, says the ** European 
Magazine,” quits the Stage, on the 
termination of the present season. 


Bow Street, Nov. 6.—A young man, 
named Birmingham, very fashionably 
attired, and marvellously bedaubed 
witb mud, was brought before Sir 
Richard Birnie from one of the watch- 
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houses, charged with riotous beha- 
viour in Drury-lane Theatre on the 
preceding night. He had, in the first 
instance, intruded himself, somehow 
or other, into the theatre without 
paying; and then appeared in the 
Dress Circle in a very disorderly 
manner, to the great annoyance of the 
company. Once of the constables was, 
in consequence, ordered to expel him, 
which, with some difficulty, was ac- 
complished; but, not satisfied with 
this lenient measure, he returned to 
the charge, determined to finish the 
evening in style. He now attacked 
the money-taker at one of the pit 
entrances, insisting upon instant and 
gratutious admission; thereby crea- 
ting a great disturbance; till atlengtb 
he was placedin ahackney-coach, and 
lodged for the night in the watch- 
house. 

In his defence, he pleaded that he 
was very drunk, and had not the least 
recollection of what passed. 

The Magistrate asked him whether 
he considered drunkenness any pal- 
liation of bis offence ; and whether he 
did not think his bed would have been 
a more proper place for him than a 
theatre, when he found himself in such 
a disgraceful state? 

Ile very modestly replied, that he 
did not consider his drunkenness any 
excuse, but on the contrary, a gross 
aggravation of his misconduct. Un- 
fortunately, however,-it had utterly 
deprived him of his reason, and he 
begged the Magistrate to believe that 


he was now heartily ashamed of him- 
self. 


Mr. Dunn, the Treasurer of the 
theatre, said the audience were fre- 
quently much annoyed by idle young 
men of this description ; but, as the 
present defendant appeared sensible 
of his error, he did not wish to press 
the matter farther. 
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Sir Richard asked the cefendant— 
** What are you, Sir?” to which, after 
some hesitation, he replied, “I am 
a—student, Sir.”— And pray, Sir,” 
said the Magistrate, “ do you find 
drinking assist your studies?” 

The defendant blushed and hung 
his head, and Sir Richard ordered 
him to be discharged on payment of 
his fee (one shilling) and the expence 
of the hackney-coach which conveyed 
him to the watch-house ; but it was 
found that he had only twopence half- 
penny about him ; and it was ordered 
that he should remain in custody till 
he made the required satisfaction. 

The student having been removed, 
a dirty-looking fellow was charged 
with rescuing, or attempting to rescue, 
an obstreperous prostitute, from the 
custody of a watchman, who was re- 
moving her from the front of the 
theatre, where she had been conduct- 
ing herselfin a very disorderly manner. 
The watchmen stated, that they had 
frequently scen this worthy loitering 
about the theatre, in company with 
loose characters. 

In answer to a question from the 
Magistrate, the prisoner said he waited 
at the doors of the theatre now and 
then, “to beg a cheque of gentlemen 
coming out.” 

Mr. Dunn, (who happened still to 
be in the office) said this was another 
grievance of which the theatres had to 
complain. He knew nothing of the 
prisoner, nor was he aware that any 
thing in his examination would bave 
given him an opportunity of mention- 
ing this subject; but, it was a fact 
that the theatres were in some degree 
defrauded, and the respectable part 
of the audiences very much incon- 
venienced, by the practice alluded to, 
It was well known that when any 
person wished to leave the theatre 
during the performance, he received 
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a cheque, called “an in and out 
cheque,” with which he could obtain 
re-admission, should he wish it. Many 
of these cheques were taken by persons 
who, having nointention of returning, 
gave them away al the doors, to who- 
ever asked for them ; and the practice 
had become so common, that a number 
of Jews, and other tow people, had 
actually taken itupas a trade, deriving 
avery considerable profit, by selling 
the cheques again at the doors, after 
having, by impudence and impor- 
tunity, collected a quantity of them ; 
and thus the boxes became infested 
with many persons of an improper 
description. 


Sir R. Birnie said this was certainly 
a matter which called for some redress. 
He had himself frequently observed 
the invonveniences arising from it. 
As far as the public were concerned, 
howeve", they had the means of redress 
in their own hands, by destroying 
their cheques, ifthey did not mean to 
make use of them themselves, instead 
of giving them away to vagabonds and 
pickpockets; and, as to the interests 
of the theatre, he was cf opinion that 
any person atlempting to gain ad- 
mission by achcque obtained in the 
manner described, was guilty of an 
indictable fraud. 


Mr. Dunn said, he was well aware 
that the cheques were in most cases 
given away from mere thoughtlessness; 
but he hoped the publicily which 
would, perhaps, be given to what had 
now been stated, would have the effect 
of inducing gentlemen to discontinue 
the practice. Here the conversation 
dropped. 


Anna Matilda Jenkins, a dashing 
member of the frail sisterhood, was 
then charged with “ annoying” a young 
exquisite of seventeen, inthe boxes of 
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Drury-Lane Theatre. The Lady, it 
appeared, had followed the Gentleman, 
from box to box, charging him with 
having stolen from her toilette a tur- 
quoise pin, though he had at the same 
time three other pins in his bosom, all 
of which he had obtained in the same 
way. 

The gentleman declared, upon his 
honour, that he knew nothing what- 
ever of the lady or her pin; and he 
also declared that she had hurt his 
feelings, by boxing his ears repeatedly 
in the theatre; but as he had, upon 
the instant, consigned her to the com- 
fortless accommodation of the watch- 
house, he professed himself pacified ; 
and so, Anna Matilda Jenkins was 
discharged, with a simple admonition 
not to molest the young gentleman 
again.— Herald. 


Bootn terminated an engagement 
at New York in October, and pro- 
ceeded thence, to perform at the 
Charleston and Savannab Theatres. 


BIRTH. 
Nov. 4.—In York Place, Portman 
Square, Mrs. Beecher, of a Son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Oct. 29.—At St. George’s Church, 
Mr. Thomas Souness Hamblin, of the 
BathTheatre,toMissE.WalkerBlaneh- 
ard, of the English Opera House, 
daughter of Mr, B. of C. G. Theatre. 


DEATHS. | 

Oct. 19.—At Paris, aged 54, John 
Astley, Esq. proprietor of the Amphi- 
theatre, Westminster Road. 

Nov. 8.—At Edinburgh, Mr. Charles 
Murray, formerly of C. G. Theatre, 
and father of Mrs. H. Siddons. 

Nov. 15. At Gainsborough, aged 57, 
Mr. William Huggins, Manager of the 
Theatre in that town. 

Nov. At his lodgings, French Street, 
Southampton, aged 76, Mr. F.[E.Guion. 
He was once a favourite performer at 
Edinburgh, but has latterly subsisted 
by teaching Geography, Navigation, 
Mathematics, &c. 
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SMliscellancous Articles. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, No. 15. 
MR. JONES. 


He who hath read a book both dull and deep, 
Which bids its wearied reader fall asleep, 
And, tir’d at length with themata scholastic, 
Resorts to works more light and Hudibrastic ; 
He who leaves Coke, for Philidor or Sarratt,* 
Gross beef for game, or drowsy Port for Claret > 
He who hath lost an old wife, and anon 

Picks up a younger and a fairer one, 

May judge how pleasantly and apropos 

A merry Farce succeeds to scenes of woe; 
And bow we hail the sprightly voice of Jones, 
When bor’d awhile by Egerton’s dry tones. 


Who would not rather view that laughing knave, 
Than hear a senseless dull tragedian rave ; 
Who roars his rage out like an angry steer, 
Insults the judgment, and offends the ear; 
Who gives us bombast, where we look for sense, 
For passion, rant—for feeling, vehemence ? 


Yet, Jones (like some fair dames whom I could mention) 
Does violence to Nature’s best intention, 
And brings her forward like a Maid of Honour, 
With quantum suff: of gaudy rouge upon her. 
In other words, he overacts, and draws, 
By arts unworthy, Gallery applause. . 
But, still (like Wrench) he hath the pow’r to please, 
Tho’ not his native playfulness. and ease: 
But, who, (unless ’tis Harley) can essay 
To match. that liveliest actor of the day ? 


His Contrast* I can very well endure, 
Tho’ not exactly suivant la Nature ; 
For, characters like these-are brought to view 
To be despis’d, and as a lesson too; — 
And, “ridicule shall frequently prevail, — 
And cut the knot, when graver reasons fail.” 
But, oh! Mercutio, (whose words impart 
The gayest feelings of a merry heart, 
Whose eye is pregnant with the light of joy,) 
He makes a creature neither man nor boy : 
A downright coxcomb ; one, in whom is all 
Nor sense, nor manners,—nothing, except sound. 
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* Two writers on Chess. 


+ “Lord of the Manor.” 
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liis Jumes* is excellent; but, what a figure 
He forms of poor Sir Lucius O’ Trigger! 
I speak not of his acting: but, who can, 
Thro’ that vile dress, discern the gentlenan ?+ 


But, blame be mute! Let candour now confess 
That he has gain’d, and merited, success ; 
And, “to his lot, tho’ trivial errors fall, 
See but his Puff, and you'll forget them all!” | 


GEORGE WHITFIELD. 
To the Editor of the British Siage. 


Sir,—You last month inserted a 
curious Letter, written by John Wes- 
ley. Perhaps you will find room in 
your next number for the subjoined 
Epistle from his celebrated contem- 
porary, George Whitfield, more espe- 
cially as it is upon a theatrical subject. 
It was addressed to the Editor of the 
Newcastle Journal,” and appeared 
in that paper on Saturday, the 18th 
of August, 1753. 


“To the Publishers of the Newcastle 
Journal. 
“ Newcastle, Aug. 17. 
Gentlemen,— 
“By your last Saturday’s paper, 
I find that some Edinburgh correspou- 
dent hath informed you, ‘ That when 
I was preaching at Glasgow on the 
2nd of this Instant, to a numerous 
audience, near the play-house lately 
built, I inflamed the mob so much 
against it, that they ran directly from 
before me, and pulled it down to the 
ground; and, that several of the rio- 
ters are since taken up, and committed 
to jail.’ But, I assure you, this is 
mere slander, and misinformation. It 
is true, indeed, that [ was preaching 


Vv. D. 


at Glasgow, to a numerous auditory, 
the beginning of this month; and, 
that I thought it my duty to shew 
the evil of having a play-bhouse erected 
in a trading city, almost too before 
the very door of the University ; and 
this, by the heip of God, (if called 
to it) I should do again. But, that 
I inflamed the mob, or that they ran 
directly from before me, and pulled 
the Play-house down; or, that the 
rioters were taken up, and put into 
prison, is entirely false. I suppose 
all this took its rise from the builder’s 
taking down the roof of the house 
himself. You must know, that the 
walls of this Piay-house were part of 
the old palace of the Bishop of Glas- 
gow, and only had a board-covering 
put upon them during the time of the 
Players being there. They being 
gone, the owner (whether convinced 
by anything that was said, I cannot 
tell) began to take off the roof, several 
days before I left that place ; so that 
if there had been any riot, doubtless 
I should have seen it. No, gentlemen, 
your correspondent may assure himself, 
that Iam too mucha friend to my God, 
my King, and my Country, to encou- 
rage apy such thing. I know of no 
such means of reformation, either in 


¥ © School for Authors.” 


+ Old Rapid,in “ The Poor Gentleman,” says, “ *Tis damn’d hard to mis- 
take a Baronet of the oldschool for a Bailiff!’ This may be true enough ; but, 
when we see Mr. J. personate the above modern Baronet, we feel that nothing 
would be more natural than such an error : at least, in this individual instance. 
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church or state. The weapons of a 
Christian’s warfare are not carnal. 
And therefore, if vou please to inform 
the public, and your Edinburgh cor- 
respondent, of the mistake, in to-mor- 
row’s paper, you will oblive,gentlemen, 
your very humble servant, 
GEORGE WHITFIELD.” 


JOHNSONIANA; 


Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
tists, and Performers, by Dr. 
Johnson. — Selected from the 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Haw- 
kins, §c. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 


(Resumed from p. S85) 


Goldsmith, upon the occasion of 
Mrs. Lennox’s bringing out a play 
at Covent-Garden, told Johnson that 
a person had advised him to go and 
hiss it, because she had attacked 
Shakspeare in her book called 
Shakspeare Illustrated.” Jonmnson. 
“And did not you tell him be was a 
rascal?” Goxpsmiru. “ No, Sir, I 
did not. Perhaps he might not mean 
what he said.” Jounson. “Nay, Sir, 
if he lied, it is a different thing.”— 
Colman slily said, without Jobnson’s 
hearing him, “ The proper expression 
would have been, ‘ Sir, if you don’t 
lie, you are a rascal.’ ” 

Colman, in a note on bis translation 
of Terence, talking of Shakspvare’s 
learning, asked, “ What says Farmer 
to this? What says Johnson?” Upon 
this he observed, “‘ Sir, let Farmer 
answer for himself: J never engaged 
in this controversy. I always said 
Shakspeare had Latin enough to 
grammiaticise his English.” 

Mr. Langton, when a very youns 
man, read Dodsley’s “ Cleone” to him ; 
not aware of his extreme impatience 
to be read to. As it went on, he 
turned his face to the back of his 
chair, and put himself into various 


attitudes, which marked his uneasiness, 
At the end of the act, bowever, he 
said, “‘ Come, let’s have some more ; 
leVs go into the slaughter-house again, 
Lanky; but, I am airaid there is more 
blood than brains.” Yet, he afterwards 
said, “ When I heard you read it, I 
thought more highly of its power of 
language: when I read it myself, I 
was more sensible of its pathetic 
effect.” And then he paid it a coms 
pliment, which many [all] will think 
very extravagant: [ridiculous] “Sir,” 
said he, “ if Otway had written this 
play, bo other of his pieces would 
have been remembered.” Dodsley 
himself, upon this being repeated to 
him, said it was too much. It must 
be remembered that Jolinson always 
appeared to be not sufficiently sensible 
of the merit of Otway.* 

Prinking tea one day at Gar- 
rick’s with Mr. Langton, he was 
asked if he was not somewhat of 
a heretic as to Shakspeare. Said 
Garrick, “ Ll doubt he is a little ofan 
intidel.”—“* Sir, (said Johuson) will 
stand by the lines 1 have written on 
Shakspeare in my Prologue at the 
opening of your Theatres? Mr. 
Langton suggested, that io the line 
‘And panting Time toil’d after him in 

vain,” 
Johnson might have bad in his eye 
the passage in “ The ‘Tempest,” 
where Prospero says of Miranda— 
“She will outstrip all praise, 
« And make it bait bebind her.” 
Jonson made no reply; Garrick 
then ventured to observe, “I do not 
think that the happiest line in the 
praise of Shakspeare.” Jobnson ex- 
claimed, (smiling,) “ Prosaica! rogues! 
the next time I write, VI! make both 
Time and space pant.” 


* Thisassertion istooround. Tonce 
asked Johnson, whether he did not 
think Otway frequently tender >? when 
he answered, * Sir, he is all teader- 
ness.’—Burney. 
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Of Goldsmith he said, “ No man 
is more foolish, when he has nota 
pen in his hand; or more wise, when 
he has.” 

Mrs. Thrale and I bad a dispute 
whether Shakspeare or Milton had 
drawn the most admirable picture of 
aman. I was for Shakspeare; Mrs. 
Thrale for Milton; and, after a fair 
hearing, Johnson decided for my opi- 
nion. I cited the passage in which 
Hamlet describes his father; Mrs. 
Thrale that in which Milton portrays 
Adam.—( Boswell.) 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN 


LETTER &. 


Dear L.—Some of the Under- 
Graduates are young men of fortune, 
sent by their parents and guardians to 
fill up the interval between leaving 
school and legal years of discretion ; 
but, by far the greater part are pre- 
paring for the Bar or the Pulpit. 
There are a few Medical Students ; 
but, Edinburgh, from the superior 
facilities it affords, has nearly mono- 
polized “the Faculty.” Boys come 
immediately from large schools to 
college. Freed from the play-ground, 
they think themselves at liberty; and, 
not having the fear of birch before 
their eyes, indulge in every species 
of dissipation. The ease with which 
credit is obtained, increases their 
extravagance; for, no _ tradesman 
refuses to trust one of the gown. As 
many never pay their bills, the price 
of every article is increased, forty or 
filly per cent beyond the real value, 
en those who do. Theatricals, and 
all other rational amusements, are 
prohibited ; and the College Lectures 
and Public Examinations are so in- 
significant, ibat gaming, drinking, 
and similar diversions, are absolutely 
necessary, to keep the Blue Devils at 
bay. °Tis nonsense to say there is 
planty of employment for those who 


choose, and that °tis their own fault 
if they areidle. Till something more 
attractive than the honours I have 
described, be held out, as the reward 
of industry, nothing willbe done. A 
man must be marvellously ambitious, 
that will not prefer walking about 
with his bands in his pockets, to 
labouring for such trumpery distine- 
tions as a First Class or a Wrangler- 
ship. 

If we examine the benefit a man is 
likely to reap in active life, from at- 
tention to academical exercises, we 
shall be induced to prefer Oxford. 
Classics, though not of primary im- 
portance, are a proper part of liberal 
education ; Mathematics can be useful 
only in the Army and Navy, for which 
professions people do not qualify 
themselves in Colleges. The morals 
of Epictetus may come with grace 
from the pulpit. The lawyer may 
found his style on that of Cicero or De- 
mosthenes ; but, will either preach or 
plead one jot the better, because his 
head is crammed with Tangents, 
Equations, and Surds? Surely there 
are sciences enough that enlarge the 
mind, and are capable of application 
to objects of practical utility. Chy- 
mistry, Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, History, Political Eco- 


bnomy, &c. &c. would afford pleasure 


in the pursuit, and profit in the ac- 
quisition; but, I know no instance 
of an intimate acquaintance with 
Greek Metres, or the Subdivisions of 
Infinite Series, being of any service 
five miles from a University. Most 
of the above-mentioned sciences have 
Professors ; but, as no honours are 
awarded to those who excel in them, 
it is not likely they will be very dili- 
gently studied. In the Cambridge 
Taw Examination, which to me ap- 
pears the least exceptionable, the 
Civil is unduly exalted above the 
Cominon Law. The Civil ought to 
be known by every accomplished 
jurisconsult; but, the Institutes of 
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Justinian are not superior to those of 
Coke; and, the Rescripts of Theo- 
dosius are not more just or accurate 
than the decisions of Mansfield. 

Tam not aware of any art that 
receives public encouragement, except 
Poetry ; which is here an art, in the 
strictest sense of the word: nature 
being banished from academical verse. 
There are several Prizes; and, most 
of the successful compositions are pub- 
licly recited, and published. I 
bought a volume, to send to you; 
but, recollecting your propensity to 
reading in bed by candle light, I was 
afraid of your curtains taking fire, 
as it is morally impossible to keep 
awake over more than a couple of 
pages. <A. who is half papist, half 
infidel, says, that Seaton and Sir 
Roger Newdigate, who left poetical 
prizes by will, are, for so doing, 
committed to purgatory, there to 
remain till they finda meaning in one 
of the Prize Poems. If we may 
judge of the future by the past, they 
might as well have been sent a stage 
farther. Poor fellows! they want 
no fire. Reading such stuff will be 
punishment enough for any number 
of “foul crimes done in the days of 
nature.” 

I think learning, like trade, flou- 
rishes best when left to its natural 
energies. Patrons may found Col- 
leges and Professorships; and legis- 
lators may enact protecting statutes ; 
but, they will find that, though one 
science, or one manufacture may be 
bolstered up, the support is merely 
temporary, and always injurious to 
the rest. Old folks do uot easily 
submit to instruction ; and Universi- 
ties seldom adopt improvements made 
since their foundation. Their learn- 
ing, from keeping one beaten track, 
is pedantry. Oxford, a century ago, 
censured Locke; and his portrait 
was lately removed from the Hall at 
Christ’s Church, to make room for 
that of a modern statesman, who, 


though possibly inferior as a philosoe 
pher, may have a little more interest 
in the disposal of Bishopricks. Cam- 
bridge, indeed, produced Newton ; 
but, about the same time, expelled 
Whiston, whe was almost his equal 
as a mathematician, and his superior 
asa scholar. Observe, too, that this 

eexpulsion was not occasioned by any 
misconduct ; but, took place merely 
because he differed from the Uni- 
versity on some nice pointin Theology, 
of about as much importance to 
religion or morality, as the big-and- 
little-endian controversy of the Lilli- 
putians. 

A few years ago, if a man was 
suddenly pressed for a Degree, he 
enclosed a ten-pound note to the 
treasurer oftheUniversity of Aberdeen, 
and received his Diploma by return of 
post. [donot know whether the custom 
still exists, but suppose it does not, 
since so many expend seven or eight 
hundred pounds, at least, on the same 
title, at Oxford and Cambridge. As 
the latter require some knowledge, 
their Degrees indicate greater merit ; 
but, the difference is so small, that it 
can be weighed only in the hydros- 
tatic balance of demonstration. The 
English Universities may be of some 
use, in keeping raffish people out of 
the learned professions ; but, a less 
efficient means of furnishing them 
with well-educated members, could 
not be easily discovered. 

My remarks have extended to a 
most unconscionable length, especially 
when I consider on what a worthless 
subject they are written. You can- 
not feel more pleasure than I do, at 
their drawing to a conclusion. I 
have not half exhausted the subject; 
but, what I have said, is probably 
sufficient to keep you from lamenting 
the want of similar institutions in our 
own country; and, I dare say, on the 
next importation of new publications 
from England, you will uot give 
double the usual price of a book, 
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because A.M. or D.D. is tacked to 

the author’s name. With assurances 

that I do not esteem you the less for 

your want of those titles, believe me, 
Your’s truly. 


THE REFLECTOR,—No. 7. 
** Incipe, si QUID habes ” 
Virg. ** Buc.” 51. 

Every custom that tends to the 
destruction of health or morality, 
should be peremptorily abolished, 
how great soever may be the im- 
mediate gratification it affords ; for, 
no sacrifice can be too great, when 
made to preserve health and virtue. 
But, when a habit is not prejudicial 
to the owner alone, but injurious tothe 
community at large, it is every man’s 
duty to step forward, and use 
his utmost efforts to abate the nui- 
sance. My object is to prove the use 
of Tobacco obuoxious to these objec- 
tions. If I suucecd, I trust that no 
person who has any pretensions to 
loyalty and decency, will hesitate to 
break his pipes, and throw his snufl- 
box into the fire. 

In the first place, as to health. 
All physicians agree, that air and 
exercise are indispensable. Smoking 
is a sedentary amusement, from which 
people are seldom inclined to rise 
and walk ; and air impregnated with 
Tobacco fumes, soon becomes as 
pestiferous as the atmosphere of a 
diving-bell. Snuff is still worse; it 
obstructs the nasal organs, so that 
they cannot perform their due secre- 
tions ; it destroys the palate, thickens 
the veice, and discolours the com- 
plexion. Under its use, the face 
grows sallow and dirty; the nose 
curls itself up into an habitual sneer ; 
and natural beauly turns to artificial 
ugliness, more shocking than, though 
closely resembling, that of an Egyp- 
tian mummy. The endearments of 
love are prohibited; for, who would 


kiss a lip begrimed with Rappee ? 
The sight of a looking-glass is too 
dreadful to be borne; and the un- 
happy patient, who, in a moment of 
juvenile indiscretion, was induced to 
purchase a box, perhaps by the beauty 
of the toy, perhaps at the suggestion 
of an unthinking friend, becomes an 
outcast from society, and soon falls 
the victim of premature old age. 
Nothing keeps up the spirits so much 
as self-admiration; but, who can 
admire a snufly nose, though it be- 
long to himself? Hence arise hypo- 
chondriasis, and all its melancholy 
attendants. should not mind ven- 
turing a rump and dozen, that nine- 
tenths of that very numerous class 
who have lately taken it into their 
heads to commit suicide, had their 
brains previously destroyed, and the 
vacuities filled up by Snuff. As this 
may be ascertained by dissection, the 
Coroners ought to bave every skull 
opened, and a jury should always 
pronounce a verdict oflunacy, if any 
symptons of Snuff-taking be dis- 
covered. Tobacconists should be 
warned to enquire into the characters 
of persons buying large quantities, 
(just as druggists hesitate on selling 
laudanum to strangers,) and ask 
whether it is purchased for medicinal 
or murderous purposes. 

Secondly, as to morality. There 
is no stronger bond on human ac- 
tions, than the opinion of the world. 
The consumer of Tobacco sets it at 
defiance. He envelopes himself in 
smoke, so thick, that no mortal eye, 
from a distance, can penetrate its 
density ; so foul, that no cleanly per- 
son can come near him. Efe 4s one 
of those, whose deeds being evil, shun 
the light; and, accordingly, creates 
around him a preternatural darkness. 
I wonder, Lord Londonderry, in bis 
bills against seeret societies, should 
have overlooked so important a mat- 
ter. When a company of smokers 
are gathered together, they are as 
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secure from the intrusion of any but 
those of the craft, as a lodge of Free 
Masons. The foggie fume” obnu- 
bilates the mental as well as the 
visuai faculties; and, unable to see 
clearly, they see radically. The 
liquor makes them see double. The 
* Champion,” “Times,” and other 
blackguard publications, that are 
commonly taken by pot-houses and 
smoking clubs, increase the disorder. 
Treason is spoken first, and soon 
after acted. Let it be remembered, 
that Pipes and Tobacco, as well as 
hand-grenades, were found in tbe loft 
at Cato Street! 

I know it will be pleaded in excuse, 
that the fine gentlemen, when Tobacco 
was first introduced into this country, 
smoked in public, and in the presence 
of their mistresses. But, the ladies 
of that age were essentially different 
from our modern belles. They ate a 
few pounds of beef for breakfast, and 
washed them down with a propor- 
tionable quantity of ale. Stomachs 
so strongly fortified, bore the odious 
smell much better than can be ex- 
pected from those which contain only 
a cup or two of chocolate, and a 
Vauxhall slice of bread-and-butter. 
‘The ladies now, very properly, refuse 
to admit men to their presence, whose 
clothes and breaths are redolent of 
the tobacco-cask. Yet, the habit, 
when once acquired, is so fascina- 
ting, that many prefer their pipes to 
the company of ihe fair sex. I have 
often thought the case of confirmed 
smokers like that of the wicked souls 
in Swedenbourg’s World of Spirits. 
He says, that place, which is a kind 
of respectable Limbo, contains “many 
dark and sooty caverns, from the 
gates of which exhale certain fetid 
vapours, exceedingly offensive to the 
good spirits, but which the evil ones 
are greedily fond of ; for, as were the 
evils that any one took most delight 
in when in this world, such is the 
stink that pleases him in the other.” 
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He says, too, that the good keep 
apart from the evil, on account of 
their smell. The similarity is too 
obvious to need any illustration. If 
the man who prefers the knife-grinder 
and his wheel, to Drouet and his 
flute, “Sis fit for treasons,” what 
must he be fit for, who prefers 'To- 
bacco and swipes to the soft delights 
of love? 

There have been two or three well- 
written articles in praise of Tobacco 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” I will 
not, however, allow a Scotsman’s com- 
petency to judge of smells. I admit 
that the flavour of it may be very 
delicious ; and the use of it, in Edin- 
burgh, is undoubtedly pardonable. 
There are in that town so many 
worse scents, that what in every other 
place is a stink, may there be a per- 
fume ; but, it will require more than 
the united talents of “ the immense 
body of mankind that form the mass 
of Blackwood’s contributors,” to per- 
suade Englishmen to believe, in op- 
position to their senses, that Tobacco 
ought not to be held in abhorrence 
by every person of delicacy. As the 
majority of my readers are probably 
addicted to Theatricals, the strongest 
argument I can use with them is, 
that by smoking, they will render 
themselves like the “ Management,” 
whose greatest exertions are puffs, 
and whose promises invariably end 
in smoke. 

? 
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ba better to be brief than tedious.” 
Richard Ill, Act i. Scene 


Law anp Poetry. Schoolmasters 
have endeavoured to connect Poetry 
with Arithmetic, as may be seen in 
sundry rhyming questions in every 
“ Tutor’s Assistant.” Blacking- 
Makers have done the same for 
Trade, and Lottery-Office-Keepers for 
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Gaming; but, I have met with only 
one attempt on the part of the Law- 
yers, to unite the Statutes at Large 
and Reports with the inspirations of 
Apollo. Perhaps they were not much 
encouraged by the following elegant 
lyric, which is preserved in Burrow 
Set: Cas: 39: 


A woman, having a settlement, 
Married a man with none: 

The question was, he being dead, 
“If that she had was gone ?” 

Quoth Sir John Pratt,* ‘ Her settle- 

ment 

** Suspended did remain 

* Living the husband: but, bim dead, 
“It doth revive again.” 


Chorus of Puisne Judges. 
Living the husband: but, him dead, 
It doth revive again. 


— 


Epitara in Castleton Church- 
Yard: — 
Quid eram nescitis; 
Quid sum nescitis ; 
Ubi abii nescitis; 
Valete! 


The deceased left an Epitaph in 


_English, of his own composition, 


which the clergyman thought savour- 
ed too much of levity for public 
inspection, and therefore translated 
it into the above delectable Latin. 
The original ran thus : 

What I was ye know not; 

What LI am ye know not; 

Where I am gone ye know not; 

Go about your business ! 

Another Epitaph worth recording 
occurs at Buckleigh, Devonshire. 
The name of the poet is effaced :— 
Here lie I at the Chancel door ; 
Here lie I, because [’m poor ; 


The farther in, the more you pay ; 
But, here lie I as hot as they. 


Liston’s Ass. The idea of speak- 
ing an Address while seated upon an 
Ass, as practised by Liston at Covent 
Garden two or three seasons since, 
is by no means new. It originated, 
I think, with Joe Haines, from whom 
it bas been borrowed by many others, 


* Then Lord Ckief Justice. 


to attract the vulgar on a benefit- 


. night. Joe’s Address, which was sad 


doggrel, concluded thus :— 

Then, for a jest, for this time let it 
pass; 
And, he that likes it not may kiss 

my—( Gee-up.) 


Catuttus anD Gay. Has it ever 
been remarked that Gay’s song in the 
“ Becgar’s Opera,” “ Virgins are like 
the fair flower, &.” is a literal ver- 
sification of the beautiful “ Carmen 
Nuptiale” of Catullus ? 


Tre Conscious Lovers. This 
Comedy, says Viotor in his “ Letters,” 
(Vol. i. p. 327.) was the last blaze of 
Steele’s glory. I sat by him in Bur- 
ton’s box,* at the first performance. 
All the performers charmed him, but 
Griffin, in the character of Cimberton. 
The comedy was received with uni- 
versal applause; and his Royal Patron, 
to whom it was dedicated, (George I.) 
sent the author a present of £500. 
Whilst the play was in rehearsal, that 
surly old critic, Mr. Dennis, published 
a scurrilous pamphlet, to prejudice 
the public against it; and, amongst 
other scandalous things, he called Sir 
Richard, in his preface, “ an Irish 


twopenny author,”’—alluding to the. 


Tatlers and Spectators. This base, 
vulgar treatment provoked me, rashly, 
to enter the lists, as you have seen a 
very young puppy bark at and nibble 
the heels of an old mastiff. Sir 
Richard was pleased with the attempt, 
and only insisted that his young hero 
should print his name in front of the 
epistle, as it was directed to him.— 
This was done, and the impression 
was sold off with the Comedy. 


Tra. The combination against 
the use of Tea, entered into by the 
Radicals of 1819, had not the merit 


* A space then inclosed in the front 
of the Lower Gallery, where places 
were Kept at the price of the Pit. 
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“of originality ; for, in 1744, a similar 
resolution was formed by the country 
people in various parts of Scotland. 
A bond to that effect was signed by 
the farmers, and published in various 
‘newspapers. A specimen is subjvined: 


“** We, being all farmers by profes- 
sion, think it needless to restrain our- 
selves formally from indulging in that 
‘foreign and consumptive luxury called 
Tea: for, when we-consider the slender 
constitutions of many of higher rank, 
amongst whom it is most used, we 
conclude that it would be but an im- 
proper diet to qualify us for the more 
robust and manly parts ofour business ; 
and, therefore, we shall only give our 
testimony against it, and leave the en- 
joyment of it altogether to those who 


can afiord to be weak, indolent, and 
useless.” 
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How would Cobbett have doated 
upon these manly souls, had he en- 
tered the world some thirty or forty 
years sooner than he did! 


ManaGer’s Burt. Amongst the 
M.S. S. sold with Kemble’s Library, 
was a List of the performances at 
Covent Garden for several seasons 


during the management of Rich. On 
the 17th December, 1748, the follow- 
ing entry was made:— 

*’The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
“The What d’ye call it ?” By com- 
mand of the Prince of Wales.—Prince 
George, Prince Edward, and three 
more Princesses, were at the house 
this night. 
Clement’s Inn. 


DANGLE, JUN. 
November 20, 1821. 


IFIP ON 


Werse. 


To an early Friend, 


When life’s enchanting dream was new, 
(Vur feelings and pursuits the same, ) 

Beneath the veil of Friendship, grew, 
In our young hearts, Love’s warmer 

flame ; 

Together through youth’s pathwe trod, 
‘With bosoms light, and spirits gay;” 

While pleasure met us on our road, 
And strew’dher flowrets o’er ourway! 


If e’er a thought did intervene, 
While Pleasure’s fairy race was run, 
’T was but to wish, some future scene 
Might sce us yet more closely one; 
This was the hope, whose magic pow’r, 
When absent from each other’s eyes, 
Through many a lone and lingering 
hour, 
Could caim our griefs, and hush our 
sighs! 


How soon those blissful days have 
chang’d!— 
A few brief circling years gone by, 
In hearts, in hopes, in all estrang’d, 
With changeless cheek, and unmov’d 
eye, 
Vol. V. 


And stedfast brow, and distant mien, 
Without one rising sigh of pain, 
Forgetful of each earlier scene, 
We coldly meet, and part again! 


Yes, it is so!—Afew short years 
Have heal’dthis almost brokenheart, 

Aud chased away those biller tears, 
That flow’d, when doom’d from thee 

to part! 

And,wherefore longer should they flow, 
Since thou hast found another breast, 

To share thy joy, to cheer thy woe, 

And make life’s rugged journey blest? 


Indiff’rent to each other’s lot, 
Along life’s desert shore we stray; 
Each feeling now subdued ;—forgot 
The passion of youth’s happier day. 
Indiff’'reat!—No!—That ne’er can be; 
My heart still owns a sacred flame ; 
Still feels a sister’s love for thee, 
Which virtue’s self would blush to 
blame. 


When in “the haunts ofmen” we meet ; 
Why should it be with scornful air ; 
Why should thine eyes from mine re- 

treal, 
As if ascorpion’s met thee there? 


3H 
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Oh! better learn to know a heart, 
That once was deeply, wholly 
thine ; 
Though Love’s light links are torn 
apart, 
Let Friendship’s still around us twine! 


Nov. 1821. SAPPHO, JUN. 


To an Infant Boy.—By the Author of 
Astarte.”’ 


Sweet smiling cherub! if, for thee, 
Indulgent heav’n would grant my 
prayer,— 
And, might the threads of destiny 
Be woven by maternal care,— 
No golden wishes there should twine, 
If thy life’s web were wrought by 
me; 
Calm, peaceful pleasures should be 
thine, 
From grandeur and ambition free! 


J would not ask for courtly grace, 
Around thy polish’d limbs to play; 

Nor beauty’s smile to deck thy face, 
(Giv’n but to lead some heart 

astray ;) 

I would not ask the wreath of fame 
Around thy youthful brow to twine; 

Nor that the statesmun’s envied name, 

And courtly honours,should be thine! 


Ne’er may War’s crimson’d laurels 
bloom, 

Tocrown thee witha hero’s wreath; 
(Like roses smiling o’er a tomb, 

Horror and death lie hid beneath ;) 
Nor yet be thine, his feverish life, 

On whom the fatal Muses smile ;— 
The Poet, like the Indian Wife, 

Oft lights his own funereal pile! 


No!—i would ask that Virtue bright 
May fix thy footsteps, ne’er to stray; 
That meek Religion’s holy light 


May guide thee through life’s desert 
way. 


That manly sense, and purest truth, 
(A breast, contentment’s chosem 
shrine, ) 
May through the slipp’ry paths of 
youth, 
Unstain’d, untarnish’d, still be thine! 


That Love’s chaste flame, — that 
Friendship’s glow, 
May kindle in thy generous breast ; 
And peace, which greatness ne’er can 
know, 
Be thy calm pillow’s nightly guest. 
Sweet smiling cherub! if, for thee, 
Indulgent heav’n would hear my 
prayer, 
Thus should the threads of destiny 
Be woven by a Mother’s care! 
November 4th, 1821. 


Sonnet, written in Trinity Gardens,. 
Cambridge. 

Unruffled is thy bosom, leaden Cam, 
Impervious to the sun’s meridianray, 
As slow thro’ Granta’s bowers thou 

wind’st thy way; 
Bowers, where the nightingale 
ne’er strains his throat, 
Nor mournful linnet pours his simple 
lay; 
But, geese and frogs, with hoarse- 
resounding note, 
Chime in rum chorus to the donkey’s 
bray ; 
While from thy banks, the oft-repeated. 
Damn” 
Starts from the savage lips of drunk 
bargees ; 
And dirty swine infest thy dirtier 
ground; 
Magpies and jackdaws gabble in thy 
trees. 
But,thy fam’d Schools and Senate- 
House display 
A medley vile of less harmonious 
sound, 


Where common-sense ne’er COMeSs,. 


and discords more abound! 


?. 
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Sonnet, written near Hydle-Park 
Corner. 


*¢ Whither, my love, ah! whither art 
thou gone?” 
Say, dost thou roam thro’ Hamp- 
stead’s flow’ry groves, 
Where cooing turties mourn their 
absent loves? 
Or, dost thou seek the walks of Ken- 
sington, 
Threading their maze with solemn 
step and slow, 
To prowl and sentimentalize alone, 
Lull’d by the streamiet’s melancholy 
flow ? 
Thee have I sought in Square of 
proud Soho, 
And Chandos Sireet explor’d with 
ANXIOUS eyes ; 
And when to Hyde-Park-Corner I 
repair, 
To weary Echo with my doleful cries, 
““Where is my love? Oh! Echo, 
tell me where!” 
Hark ! Echo, in her tenderest tone, 
replies, 
* Lock’d up in Hospital of Grosvenor 
Place she lies.”’ 


Lines written in the Tower, on H—-r 
Hill, near Marlow. 


From sky serene, with smiling light, 
The sun looks out o’er dale and 
bower, 
But never saw he scene more bright, 
Than from my well-known simple 
tower. 


Clear is the sky, no daring storm 
Presumes, portentous, now to lower, 
Or overcast the rugged form 
Of this my own romantic tower. 


Raised on the hill, the sombre yew 
Does well its rustic wall embower ; 

Wide and extensive is the view 
From this my ever-darling tower. 
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The mansion proud, the pompous site, 
Though plaeed by stracture’s utmost 
power, 
Can never so my heart delight, 
As thou, my sweet hill-crowning 
tower. 


Long may’s thou rear thy baltled head, 
And never to the tempest cower ; 
And may I, till [join the dead, 
View still my rough-built simple 
tower. 


And, oh! how pleasing would it be, 
Emina, when gleams the twilight 
bour, 
To tell my constant love to thee, 
Beneath the sheller of the tower. 


And as, up-peering through the grass, 
Blooms ’neath its wall yon modest 
flower, 
So might thy days in safety pass, 
Guarded by me, thy sheltering tower. 
ALCEUS MINOR, 


Sonnet. 
“Sun of the Sleepless!”’--- #yron. 


Wild,wintry solstice ofthe winged soul! 
Congealing living tear-drops from 
the deeps 
Of lone, sad hearts, where silent 
sorrow weeps! 
Ah, what may recompense the wailing 
dole— 
The secret griefs from mourning me- 
mory stole? 
Oh! opiate life, whose many sighs 
and tears 
Protraet briefspace to endless—end- 
less years, 
While o’er the spirit ceaseless sorrow- 
ings roll! 
High-reaching Tnoveut, aye striving 
to the goal, 
Too vast expansion for this eoil of 
clay— 


When will thy vital-yielding essence 


Uncloyed by drear vicissitude and woe? 
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‘When, bursting, soar beyond, or sor- 
row’s sway, 
Or weeping griefs, or sad terrestial 


fears? 
G. D. 


To the Rev. Mr. on his birth-day, 
with vases of artificial flowers. 


We bring thee vases, fill’d with flow’rs 
er which the bee ne’er sported, 
Whose leaves ne’er droop’d ’neath 

winter’s show’rs, 
Nor summer’s warm breath courted. 


Though Nature’s blushes are not cast 
Along the wreath here braided ; 

Yet, oh! their beauteous dies will last, 
When Nature’s hues have faded. 


Accept the hnmble gift,—and long 
Unalter’d may’st thou find it ; 

And, in the hours of joy and song, 

. Ob! think on those who-twin’d it. 


Be these the emblems of thy life, 

And may no sorrows bound it: 
Andthus, when feeble age hath spread 
The Vase’s whiteness on thy head, 

May friendship’s flow’rs surround il! 


September, 1821. ¥. D. 


Sonnet.— To ——, with B——’s Works. 


These books, like life, bear sweets and 
bitterness, 
And like a wreath, which negligence 
composes 
Of pois’nous hemlock and Spring’s 
odorous roses, 


They boast a double pow’r,—to kill or 


bless— 
But to thy heart, the flow’rs, with fond 
caress, 
Will twine, and breathe their fra- 
grance; and, for thee, 


Ev’n in the hemlock shall no venom 
be ; 


Thy virtues will each evil fromit press, 


And leave it all innocuous; nay 
more, 
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Thy heart will find, that ev’n the deads 
liest wreath 

May bear some charm, some antidote 
‘beneath; 

For, there is good in ev’ ry thing,” 
and 

The pages which the moralist con- 
demns, 

Are scalter’d some invaluable gems. 


Sept. 12, 1821. Vv. D. 

The Elms. 

Oh! may these trees be éver green, 
Perpetual Spring cnwrcath them ; 

May bloom on ev’ry bough be seen, 
And lovely flow’rs beneath them! 

Be fresh each leaf, be strong each form; 
No blighting winds impair them ; 

And may the red wing of the storm 
Pass ever by, and spare them. 


?T was here, in boyhood, that I stray’d, 
_ When not a care molested ; 
With her I lov’d, beneath this shade, 
On summer eves I rested. 
I feel those years revive again, 
So sweet and far-departed ;— 
Ah! thoughts like these are worse than 
vain, 
They mock the broken-hearted. 


It is a melancholy scene 
To view the woodlands yellow, 

And Winter’s snow, where late serene, 
Wav’d Autumn’s harvests mellow ; 

But, ’tis a more desponding truth, 
To feel that we must sever 

From all that gave delight to youth, 
Despairing, and for ever! 


As in amirror, vanish’d years 
This well-known view is raising ; 

With lightning glow, the past appears, 
As thoughtful Tam gazing. 

May no rude hand this spot deform, 
No biting winds impair it ; 

And may the red wing of the storm 
Pass ever by, and spare it! 
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